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AN INQUIRY INTO THE TRUTHFULNESS OF LORD 
MACAULAY’S PORTRAITURE OF GEORGE FOX. 


BY JOHN STEPHENSON ROWNTREE. 


(Continued froma page 275.) 


I would be very far from wishing to disparage 
the merits of Barclay and of Penn, both deserve 
our esteem and admiration: the courtly man- 
ners of the latter must have had a bumanising 
effect on his friends, and his influence as a Chris- 
tian legislator and politician was enormous. And 
great likewise was the influence of Robert Bar- 
clay. In his renowned “ Apology for the true 
Christian Divinity,” was- condensed in one sys- 


tematic and scholastic treatise, an exposition of 


Christian truth, the substance of which had pre- 
viously been set before the world, in hundreds 
of controversial pamphlets. Thus the theology 
of the Society was systematised to a far greater 
extent than it had previously been. Whether 
this was an unmixed good admits of grave doubt 
—not a few of the early Friends thought when 
the book appeared that it had been written in 
great condescension to the prejudices of the 
learned, and in process of time it weakened the 
Quaker “ testimony” against creeds—this bulky 
book being regarded by some, as the Society’s 
creed. Lord “Macaulay does not specify the 
doctrines or the practices, advocated by George 
Fox and thrown into the back ground by Bar- 
clay and Penn; and in the absence of evidence 
to the contrary, we may safely regard the sup- 
posed revision of Fox’s teachiug by his learned 
disciples, as unproved. Still more incorrect is 
it, to describe their influence as either opposed 
to that of George Fox, or as being superior in 
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character, or greater in amount than his, and 
therefore in the interests of historic truthfulness 
I reject the hypothesis. 

“ To understand Quakerism,” says Marsden, 
‘the reader must comprehend the character of 
George Fox; for no institution ever carried 
more thoroughly impressed upon it the features 
of its chief.’”’ To the same import writes F. D. 
Maurice, M. A., and other authors who might be 
quoted were it needful. 

Assuming then that the Macaulian theory is 
disproved, which attributes the good points of 
Quakerism to the author of the Apology, and the 
founder of Pennsylvania, we will refer to what 
William Penn says of George Fox : 

‘“‘T write my knowledge and vot report, and 
my witness is true, having been with him for 
weeks and months together on divers occasions, 
and those of the nearest and most exercising 
nature, and that by night and by day, by sea 
and by land, in this and in foreign countries ; 
and I can say I never saw him out of his place, 
or nota match for every service or occasion. 
For in all things he acquitted himself like a man, 
yea a strong man, a new and heavenly minded 
man. A divine and a naturalist, and all of God 
Almighty’s making. I have been surprised at 
his questions and answers in natural things; 
that whilst he was ignorant of useless and so- 
phistical science, he ‘had i in him the foundation 
of useful and commendable knowledge, and 
cherished it everywhere. Civil beyond all forms 
of breeding, in his behaviour; very temperatey 
euting little, and’sleeping less;-though a bulky 
person,” &e. 

Thomas Ellwood writes much to the same 
effect : 

“ Deep he was in divine knowledge, clear in 

opening heavenly mysteries, plain and powerful 
in preaching, ferventin prayer. He was richly 
endued with heavenly wisdom, quick in dis- 
cerning, sound in judgment, able and ready in 
giving, discreet in keeping counsel ; a lover of 
righteousness, an encourager of virtue, justice, 
temperance, meekness, purity, chastity, modesty, 

humility, charity and self-denial in all, both by 
word and example. Graceful he was in coun- 
tenance, manly in personage, grave in gesture, 
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courteous in conversation, weighty in communi- 
cation, instructive in discourse; free from af- 
fectation in speech or carriage.” 

Lord Macaulay tries to nullify the effectofsuch 
witnesses as these by referring to those acute 
men whoin modern times wereduped by the de. 
lusion of the unknown tongues. It would have 
been much more tothe point, could he haveshown 
that men like Ellwood, and Burroughs, and Penn 
were duped by Ludowick Muggleton. But his- 
torians would be robbed of one great means of 
estimating character, were they debarred from 
appealing to the judgment of a man’s cotempor- 
ary acquaintances, from the bare possibility 
that they might have been duped. Sir James 
Stephen (who as an authority on this subject is 
second to none) when depicting the character 
of Ignatius Loyola, appeals confidently to the 
evidence of power, afforded by the characters of 
the men who regarded him as their chief. Iam 
therefore unable to see why the statements of 
Ellwood and of Penn should not be received as 
valid—they are selected from a large number of 
writers, whose testimonies are printed at the be- 
ginning of Fox’s Journal—because the one was 
the friend of Milton and the other the associate 
of such men as John Locke, Sir William Rus- 
sell, Algernon Sidney, &c. 

Before summing up the evidence which has 
been placed before you, may I request your at- 
tention to the characteristic utterances of some 
modern authurs? The first two—Bancroft and 
Carlyle—are far from having entered into the 
deep religiousness of the character and the mis- 
sion of George Fox—but they have come to a 
much truer perception of the nobility and the 
power of his mind, than Lord Macaulay. The 
historian of the United States thus writes : 

‘‘His fame increased; crowds gathered like 
flocks of pigeons, to hear him. His frame in 
prayer is described as the most awful, living, and 
reverent ever felt or seen ; and his vigorous un- 
derstanding, soon disciplined by clear convic- 
tions to natural dialectics, made him powerful 
in the public discussions to which he defied the 
world.” And again—‘The mind of George 
Fox had the highest systematic sagacity.” 

In that strange book, ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,” by 
Thomas Carlyle, occurs this passage : 

“Perhaps the most remarkable incident in 
Modern History, says Teufelsdréckh, is not the 
Diet of Worms, still less the Battle of Auster- 
litz, Waterloo, Perterloo, or any other battle; 
but an incident passed carelessly over by most 
Historians, and treated with some degree of 
ridicule by others: namely, George Fox’s mak- 
ing to himself a suitof Leather. This man, the 
first of the Quakers, and by trade a Shoemaker, 
was one of those, to whom, under ruder or purer 
form, the Divine Idea of the Universe is pleased 
to manifest itself; and, across all the hulls of 
Ignorance and earthly Degradation, shine 
through in unspeakable Awfulness, unspeakable 
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Beauty, on their souls; who therefore are rightly 
accounted Prophets, God-possessed. * * * 
That Leicester shoe-shop, had men known it, 
was a holier place than any Vatican or Loretto- 
shrine. ‘So bandaged and hampered, and 
hemmed in,’ groaned he, ‘ with thousand requi- 
sitions, obligations, shapes, tatters, and tagrags, 
I can neither see nor move: not my own am I, 
but the World’s; and time flies fast, and 
Heaven is high, and Hell is deep: man! be- 
think thee, if thou hast power of thought! Why 
not; what bindsme here? Want, want! —Ha, 
of what? Will all the shoe wages under the 
moon ferry me across into that far Land of Light? 
Only meditation can, and devout prayer to God. 
I will to the woods: the hollow of a tree will 
lodge me, wild berries feed me ; and for clothes, 
cannot I stitch myself one perennial suit of 
leather? * * * * Stitch away, 
thou noble Fox: every prick of that little 
instrument is pricking into the heart of 
Slavery, and World worship and the Mam- 
mon-god. Thy elbows jerk, as in strong 
swimmer-strokes, and every stroke is bearing 
thee across the prison-ditch, within which Vanity 
holds her Workhouse and Ragfair, into lands of 
true Liberty ; were the work done, there is in 
broad Europe one free man, and thou art he!” 
The lamented author of “ Hours with the Mys- 
tics,” says: “ Yet ascetic and narrow on many 
points as Fox unquestionably was, and little dis- 


posed to make concession to human weakness, 
in practical charity he was most abundant. 
Oppression and imprisonment awakened the be- 
nevolent, never the malevolent impulses of his 
nature,—only adding fervor to his plea, for the 


captive and the oppressed. His tender con- 
science could know no fellowship with the pleas- 
ures of the world : his tender heart could know 
no weariness in seeking to make less its sum of 
suffering. He is a Cato-Howard. You see 
him in his early days, refusing to join in the 
festivities of the time called Christmas: yet, if 
a stranger to the mirth, never to the mercy of 
that kindly season. From house to house be 
trudges in the snow, visiting poor widows, and 
giving them money. Invited to marriage merry- 
makings, he would not enter the house of feast- 
ing, but the next day, or soon after, we find 
him there, offering, if the young couple are poor, 
the effectual congratulation of pecuniary help. 
In the prison experiences of George Fox are to 
be found the germs of that modern philanthropy 
in which his followers have distinguished them- 
selves so nobly. In Derby jail he is ‘ exceed- 
ingly exercised’ about the proceedings of the 
judges and magistrates—concerning their put- 
ting men to death for cattle, and money, and 
smal! matters,—and is moved to write to them, 
showing the sin of such severity ; and moreover, 
what a hurtful thing it was that prisoners should 
lie so long in jail; how that they learned bad- 
ness one of another in talking of their bad 
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deeds ; and therefore speedy justice should be 
done. * * * * * 

* As to doctrine, again, consider how much 
religious extravagance was then afloat, and let 
us set it down to the credit of Fox that his mys- 
tical excesses were no greater. At Coventry he 
finds men in prison for religion, who declared, 
to his horror, that they were God. While at 
Derby, a soldier, who had been a Baptist, comes 
to him from Nottingham, .nd argues that Christ 
and the prophets suffered no one of them ex- 
ternally, only internally. Another company, he 
says, came to him there, who professed to be 
triers of spirits, and when he questioned them 
‘were presently up in the airy mind,’ and said 
he was mad. The priests and magistrates were 
not more violent against him than the Ranters, 
who roved the country in great numbers, pro- 
fessing to work miracles, forbidding other en- 
thusiasts to preach, on pain of damnation; and 
in comparison with whom George Fox was sober- 
ness itself. . . * Such facts 
should be remembered in our estimate. Fox’s 
inner light does not profess to supersede, nor 
does it designedly contradict, the external light 
of Revelation.”’* 

Let us now turn to a testimony drawn 
from a very different quarter ; it is extracted from 
the Memoir of William Rhodes, a Baptist Minis- 
ter, published a few years since [1858]. He 
thus writes to his wife: 

“ My dear heart in the truth and the life, 
which are immortal and change not ; 

“So George Fox usually addressed his wife. 
I have finished his life of six hundred and fifty 
folio pages since you have been gone. It afford- 
ed me much amusement ; but its chief impression 
is that of the highest veneration and delight for 
so holy and noble a servant of Christ. I have 
hitherto regarded Penn’s as the most beautiful 
character which that sect has produced, and 
perhaps it is the most beautiful, because his 
mind was more polished and cultivated than that 
of his friend ; but Fox’s character is by far the 
most venerable and magnificent. He reminds 
me of the inspired Tishbite in his stern majesty 
and fidelity, but he seems to have surpassed him 
in all the patient, gentle, compassionate, suffer- 
ing, laborious virtues. If inspiration has been 
granted since the Apostles departed from the 
world, I think he possessed it. I have read few 
things more truly sublime than some of his let- 
ters to Charles II. What from the pen or lips 
of man can exceed this? 


‘ To the King. 

‘The principle of the Quakers is the Spirit of 
Christ, who d livers them from the sins against 
law, which it is thy office to punish, and from 
many more sins which thy power cannot reach. 
We save thee from thy awful work of punish- 





*Hours with the Mystics, Vol. II. p. 267, 258. 







ing evil doers, so far as our principles are em- 
braced. Ifall thy people followed us and obeyed 
the heavenly and immortal Master that we obey, 
thou and thy magistrates would have no crimes 
to punish. This is from one who desires the 
eternal good of the king and of all his subjects 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. G. Fox.’” 


(To be continued.) 





For Friends’ Review. 
THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 
It is gratifying to find the Committee of the 
London Peace Society acting with promptness 


in presenting the following memorial to the 
British Prime Minister. Although the imme- 


diate occasion of this appeal has been, as we may 


hope, happily removed by the release of Mason 


and Slidell, yet it is to be feared that new diffi- 


culties will arise during the war, and especially 
from the extraordinary excitement among the 
people of Great Britain, so that it was well to 
recall the attention of the British Government to 


the principle of arbitration adopted by the Paris 
Conference in 1856. 


To the Right Hon. Lord Palmerston, First 
Lord of the Treasury. 


My Lord: We ask permission, as the Com- 
mittee of the Peace Society, but representing 
also, in this instance, we are happy to believe, 
the sentiments of a large number of persons not 
formally connected with that body, to express 
the deep concern with which we have learned 
of recent events that are likely to create serious 
misunderstandings between this country and the 
United States of America. 

We rejoice in the assurance that, notwith- 
standing the irritating nature of the matter in 
dispute, and the excited state of the public mind, 
your Lordship’s Government are prepared to 
conduct the negotiations with the Cabinet of 
Washington with the utmost moderation and for- 
bearance ; nor can we doubt that the generous 
people of this country, when the first natural 
irritation has subsided, will amply sustain your 
Lordship in such a policy of conciliation as that 
which, under the circumstances, would be most 
worthy of our character as a powerful Christian 
nation. England can, without any derogaticn 
of her dignity, afford to be magnanimous with a 
sister State struggling in the agonies of a do- 
mestic revolution. 

We earnestly hope that the answer which ma 
be received from the American Government will 
be such as to open the way for a speedy adjust- 
ment of the point in dispute. But, should diffi- 
culties interpose in the way of its satisfactory so- 
lution by ordinary diplomatic negotiation, we 
venture respectfully to submit to your Lordship 
whether the question on which the controversy 
turns is not of a nature which renders it speci- 
ally suitable for reference to arbitration. 
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We beg leave to recall to your Lordship’s re- 
membrance that the principle of arbitration 
which the British Government, to its great honor, 
was the first tocommend to the Paris Conference 
in 1856, through the mouth of Lord Clarendon, 
was recognized and ratified by the unanimous 
consent of that angust body, and embodied 
in a resolution expressed in the following terms : 

‘* The Plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to ex- 
press, in the name of their Governments, the 
wish that States between which any serious mis- 
understanding may arise should, before appeal- 
ing to arms, have recourse, so far as circum- 
stances might allow, to the good offices of a 
friendly Power.” 

The principle thus formally consecrated by 
the sanction of all the great Governments of 
Europe has since received the spontaneous and 
cordial homage of eminent statesmen of this 
country of various political parties. It was 
described by Mr. Gladstone “ as a great triumph, 
a powerful engine on behalf of civilization and 
humanity.” The Earl of Derby referred to it, 
as “the principle which, to its endless honor, 
was embodied in the protocols of the Conference 
of Paris.” The Earl of Malmesbury pronounced 
the act of the Conference in acknowledging 
and recommending the principle, in his judg- 
ment and that of the Government of which he 
was a member, “ one of the most important to 
civilization and to the security of the peace of 
Europe,” because “ it recognized and establish- 
ed the truth, that time, by giving place for rea- 
son to operate, is as much a preventive as a 
healer of hostilities.” 

We would further remind your lordship that 
Great Britain and the United States have al 
ready in their relations with each other solemn- 
ly recognized this principle even in its most rigid 
form of application. In a treaty between the 
two Governments relative to fisheries, commerce 
avd navigation, ratified at Washington, Sept. 9, 
1854, there is a clause which provides that in 
case of differences arising between the contract- 
ing parties on any matters connected with the 
treaty, the question in dispute shall be referred 
first to Commissioners, and in the last resort to 
an arbitrator or umpire to be mutually chosen ; 
“the high contracting parties ’’—such are the 
terms of the treaty, “solemnly engaging to con- 
sider the decision of the Commissioners con- 
jointly, or of the arbitrator or umpire, as the case 
may be, as absolutely final and conclusive in 
each case decided upon by them or him respec- 
tively.” 

We respectfully suggest, my Lord, that here 
are authorities and precedents, abundantly suffi- 
cient to warrant the British Government in pro- 
posing that the question now pending between 
them and the Government of the United States, 
if it cannot be otherwise settled, should be re- 
ferred to the decision of some friendly and im- 
partial arbitrator. If it be productive of no 
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other advantage, it will at least afford time for 
that exasperation of the public mind to subside 
which unhappily prevails on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and which, far more than any difficulty 
inherent in the subject itself, threatens to em- 
barrass the two Governments in their attempts 
to give it a pacific solution. 

We earnestly pray, my Lord, that your lord- 
ship and the Government of which you are the 
head may be endowed with “ that wisd: m which 
is profitable to direct, which is pure, peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated,” so as to avert 
from these two great civilized and Christian na- 
tions a war which would be a reproach to their 
civilization and a bitter satire upon their pro- 
fessed Christianity. 

JOSEPH PrAsE, President. 
denry Ricwarp, Secretary. 
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UNITARIANISM A BROKEN CISTERN. 


The following paragraph is from the pen of 
Mr. Martineau, a distinguished Unitarian min- 
ister in England :— 

‘*‘ T am constrained to say that neither my in- 
tellectual preference nor my moral admiration 
goes heartily with the Unitarian heroes, sects, 
or productions of any age. Ebionites, Arians, 
Socinians, all seem to me to contrast unfavora- 
bly with their opponents. Iam conscious that 
my deepest obligations, as a learner from others, 
are in almost every department to writers not of 
my own creed. In philosophy I have had to un- 
learn most that I had imbibed from my early 
text-books, and the authors in chief favor with 
them. In Biblical interpretations, I derive from 
Calvin and Whitby the help that fails me in 
Crellius and Belsham. In devotional literature 
and religious thought, I find nothing of ours 
that does not pale before Augustine and Pascal. 
And, in the poetry of the Church, it is the 
Latin or German hymns, or the lines of Charles 
Wesley or Keble, that fasten on my memory 
and heart, and all else feel poor and cold. I 
cannot help this.” 

We are not surprised at this confession, for 
wherever there is an earnest aspiration fora 
spiritual life, Unitarianism fails to meet the 
want. ‘There is nothing in all its biographical 
literature, nothing in all its hortatory theology, 
nothing in its hymns, or other devotional writ- 
ings that sorts with the spirit that breathes 
everywhere in the New Testament. Channing 
felt this all his days, and sat all his days athirst, 
with nothing to draw with, and nothing to draw 
from, but a dry and broken cistern. Hunting- 
don lately left the sect to seek elsewhere the 
fountain of life; and now Martineau, one of its 
ablest and best men, prefers Calvin to Belsham, 
and Augustine and Pascal as men of religious 
thought and spirit, to the whole tribe of Arians 
and kindred errorists. The fact is significant. 
It clearly shows that an essentially defective the- 
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ology betrays its weakness when men lean upon | and washed us from our sins in his own blond, 
it, andits utter huskiness as food for men’s souls. | and hath made us kings and priests unto God 
Unitarianism can boast neither saints, nor mar- {and his Father; to him be glory and dominion 
tyrs, nor missionaries. It is decent, it is literary, | for ever and ever.” It was precisely this view 
it is ambitious of fine writing. 1t is both liberal | of the case that inflamed the spirit of Augustine, 
and zealous toward relieving the condition of the|and made him as diffetent from Arius, as 
poor, and making this world a better home for | Vesuvius is different from an iceberg. It was 


the mass of its inhabitants than it has ever yet 
been ; but all its labors for preparing men for 
the world to come, are as inefficient as its creed 





this experience of the case that gave inspiration 
to the hymns of Paul Gerhardt and Tersteegen, 
and an immense choir of the Bohemian and 


is wanting in the vital elements of Christianity ;| Moravian Churches of Christ, and at last set 
and ineffectual, because its creed is thus defec-| Charles Wesley’s voice a singing. We wonder 
tive. It is an anchor without flukes, a half-| not that compared with these, the candid spirit 
formed arch, or a bridge that half spans the | of Martineau confesses that ‘ all else feels poor 
stream. It ‘believes in God,’ but it fails to|and cold.” He says that he “ cannot help this.” 
“ believe also in Christ,” in that high sense in| Any effort to help it would be a strife with a 
which apostles and martyrs believed in him, andj conviction that tends infallibly to the right 
in which lies the whole vital force of Christian | course, even the “ new and living way to the 
faith. holiest by the blood of Jesus.” Let Unitarians 
We allow to Unitarianism all the amenities! consider this well. The spirit of genuine Chris- 
and moralities of good citizenship, and if it were} tianity, even more than its unanswerable argu- 
possible for man to be as intellectual as he is,| ments, the spirit that is exhibited in its devo- 
without the deep spiritual yearnings which| tional songs and its triumphant raptures, has 
neither moral philosophy done up in polished| put many heretical creeds out of countenance, 
sermons, nor science, nor the fine arts, nor the | and led many a soul in the right way to the city 
whole fair side of the world can satisfy, we| of habitation.— The Methodist. 
might get on with no better religion than we find 
in the creeds of Priestley or Belsham. But when 
it is once felt that the spiritual want is the pro- 
foundest of all; when the guilt of actual sin 
penetrates the conscience, and the conviction} All persons are equally interested in this im- 
of the utter impurity of the soul in the sight of! portant inquiry, for all are entrusted with por- 
God, fills a man’s entire consciousness, and when, | tions of our Lord’s treasures, and are accountable 
like the Psalmist, he cries, “ out of the depths” | unto him for the improvement or neglect of them. 
of that corruption, or like St. Paul, in almost} He has bountifully bestowed his gifts upon us for 
equal astonishment and distress at the discovery, |our comfort and help whilst passing through 
exclaims: “Q wretched man that I am, who| time to eternity; therefore each individual does 
shall deliver me from the body of this death ?” | well who frequently inquires of himself in the 
Unitarianism gives no answer. It is well if it| language of the text, “ How much owest thou 
does not turn away with indifference from an| unto my Lord?” 
anguish which it deems irrational, though it} Our happiness, prosperity and usefuluess in 
cannot deny that it is scriptural. If, however, | things pertaining to our holy religion, greatly 
it should attempt the cure of such a wounded | depend on our faithfulness, not only in laboring 
spirit, it would only display the inefficacy of its | diligently, but in making clear and frequent ex- 
remedy—a mere bread-and-milk poultice for the | amination into our standing with our Lord, who 
bite of a viper. Nothing less than Chris-| hath promised that if we are faithful in that 
tianity in the Orthodox acceptation of the term! which is least, he will make us ruler over more. 
can meet the case. Neither Channing’s admira-| For our encouragement and warning there are 
bly drawn character of Christ, nor Furness’s numerous examples around us, as well as in an- 
character of Christ, nor all the fine things that! cient days, proving that faithfulness secures the 
Unitarian writers have ever said of Christ, will| promised reward ; also, that sorrow and disap- 
bring him in his living power as an Almighty | pointment attend a neglect of duty: that we do 
Saviour to the sinner’s faith and hope. In the| well to use all diligence to secure the blessings 
Gospel theory, nothing but the blood and righte- | of the Lord, and seek to escape those sorrows 
ousness of such a Savieur can avail. The awful! which follow unfaithfulness. It is expected of 
mystery of atonement is the only remedy for|a steward that he be found faithful to his trust. 
the mystery of human iniquity. If the sinner] As we receive from God the Father our being, 
is ever justified, he is “justified freely by his| and those gifts and graces designed for our cul- 
grace through the redemption that is in Christ, tivation, reason as well as revelation points to 
Jesus” Ifhe issanctified, ‘“ he is sanctified|an unreserved dedication of time, talents and 
by the blood of the everlasting covenant.’’| worldly substance to the service of so great a 
If he is saved in heaven at last, his eternal| benefactor, who hath done much and is still do- 
doxology will be: ‘‘ Unto Him that loved us,! ing great things for us. 
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‘* How much owest thou unto my Lord?” Luke xvi. 5. 
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God, for a bright example of perfection ; we see 
in him disinterested love, in that he who was 
rich, for our sakes became poor ; genuine humili- 
ty of heart; fidelity of conduct, unexampled 
patient endurance of wrong; also indefatigable 
labors for the relief of suffering humanity ; puri- 
ty of doctrine, taught and maintained by purity 
of conduct ; victory over the influence of tempta- 
tion, whether from the world who sought to make 
him a king, or over our grand enemy who sought 
to turn his feet out of the paths of righteousness. 
After enduring the scoffs of men, to crown all, he 
sacrificed his life a propitiation for sin, that 
poor fallen man way have access to God, through 
the Son, come to know his sins forgiven, and an 
adoption into the family of God, and become a 
joint heir with Jesus his Saviour and Redeemer 
to a crown of glory in the realms of bliss, where 
sickness, sorrow and death never enter, but 
the redeemed are there with the palm of victory 
and song of praise. 

God the Father sends his boly spirit into our 
hearts to remind us of those things recorded 
concerning his Son, that we through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures might have hope. This 
spirit is also sent as a swift witness for God 
against all ungodliness, and a ready instructor 
in the paths of righteousness ; that none can 
plead ignorance of the requirements of the Lord, 
or make the excuse, lam not hired to work in 
his vineyard. Witha recollection of what the Lord 
has done for us without us, and what he is will- 
ing todo in us and for us with our co-opera- 
tion, are we not prepared to make the inquiry 
with David, “ What shall I render unto the Lord 
for all his benefits to me; or withthe steward, 
“ How much owest thou unto my Lord.’ 


ee 
THE PIN OF SCANDAL. 


Mr. Wilberforce relates that at one time he 
found himself chronicled as “ St. Wilberforce ”’ 
in an opposing journal, and the following given 
as an instance of his Pharisaism: “He was 
lately seen,” says the journal, ‘“ walking up 
and down in the Bath pamp-room, reading his 
prayers, like his predecessor of old, who prayed 
in the corners of the streets to be seen of men.” 
‘“ As there is generally,’ says Mr. Wilberforce, 
“some slight circumstance which perverseness 
turns into a charge of reproach, I began to 
reflect, and I soon found the oceasion of the 
calumny. It was thus: I was walking in the 
pump-room in conversation with a friend; a 
passage was quoted from Horace, the accuracy 


of which was questioved, and as I had a Horace | 


in my pocket, [ took it out and read the words. 
This was the plain ‘bit of wire’ which fac- 
tious malignity sharpened into a pin to pierce 
ny reputation.” How many ugly pins have 


been manufactured out of smaller bits of wire 
than even that! 
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We are indebted to Jesus Christ the son of 
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THE LITTLE GIRL WHO TOOK OARE OF HER 
MOTHER. 


I think I hear some youthful voice exclaim, 
“Why, it is mothers who take care of little 
girls, and not little girls who take care of 
mothers.” And so it is generally, and very poorly 
off should most of us have been, if in our early 
years we had not had the care of a wise and 
tender mother. I am going, however, to tell of 
a little German girl whom I shall call Beldina; 
for though I believe the story to be quite true, 
I do not know what her real name was. 

In England, a cottage-girl of eleven years old 
is thought to be very useful, if, when her 
mother isout or busy, she sweeps up the kitchen, 
and makes the beds, and takes care of the baby. 
And little girls of the same age who have rich 
parents, and have nursemaids and governesses 
to see after them, are not expected, generally, 
to do any thing but learn their lessons, and be- 
have properly to those aboutthem. If they are 
taught the duty of being unselfish, they will 
sometimes play with the baby even when he is 
fretful and hard to please, or they will help to 
make a frock for some poor child, though they 
may not like plain sewing so well as crotchet or 
an amusing book. Still, it is but seldom you 
find that a child under twelve years of age ever 
does anything very wuch out of the way in help- 
ing others, and especially the one to whose care 
and labor she herself looks. 

And now I will tell you the “ true story.” 

It was a stormy night at Boulogne, and it was 
with difficulty that the steam-packet for London 
could battle her way out of the harbor. The 
passengers had hurried on board about midnight, 
and in the darkness and confusion some ot them 
stumbled over a mass of something that seemed 
to be alive, but hidden from sight by coarse, 
woollen cloaks. Too tired to stop to examine 
from what or from how many creatures those 
low cries of complaint proceeded, they burried 
to their cabins, and thought, all too late, of the 
poor deck-passengers, exposed to that cold night 
wind and soaking salt spray. 

When morning dawned, the cabin passengers 
began to walk the deck, and the bundle of life 
still lay under its coarse and ragyed coverings. 
At last it stirred, and a small and childish, but 
eareworn face, looked out. It was the face of 
a young girl, about eleven years old, who, with 


|a gentle hand and soft whispers, roused a pale 


and thin little boy, who seemed to wake up ina 
sort of fright. The kind sister smoothed his 
hair and ragged dress, and, breathing on his 
hands, rubbed them with her own sleeve. After 
a while, the larger cloak stirred, and the white- 
faced mother of these two children arose from 
her comfortless bed. She seemed to be quite as 
dependent as her little boy, on the loving care 
of her daughter, who, in German fashion kissed 
her hand, and arranged her hair and dress as 
she had done her brother's. 
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The passer gers, one after another, went down 
to breakfast in the cabin, or, in humbler fashion, 
partook of it on deck; but the quiet desolate- 
looking family seemed to have neither their food 
nor the means of getting any. One kind gen- 
tleman offered the little boy a biscuit; but he 
would not take it from any but his sister’s hands. 
She divided it into three parts, keeping the 


smallest for herself, and they all began to eat it | 


eagerly. Soon, through the kindness of the 
passengers, a plentiful breakfast was placed be- 
fore them; and the girl with the utmost care 
divided and arranged it on their laps, evidently 
thinking of the others far more than herself. 

Their story was asked, but it was impossible to 
understand anything, except from the girl, who 
spoke a little English as well as French. The 
dialogue was after this fashion : 

“ Where are you from, my little girl ?” 

“Ts it me, sir? Oh! I am from New 
York.” 

“From New York ! 
there ?” 

“ Keepiag my father’s room, sir; he is a 
journeyman.” 

“ And what brings you to Europe ?” 

“ My father sent me to bring my mother.” 

‘Sent you ?” 

“ Yes, sir ; and because my brother could not 
be left in the room all day, when my father was 
at work, I took him with me.” 

“ What! and you two little children crossed 
the ocean to fetch your mother ?” 

“ Oh, that is nothing; the ship brought us ; 
we did not come. It was worse when we landed 
in London ; for there were so many people there, 
and so many houses, it was just as if we had to 
find our way without a ship through the waves 
of the sea.” 

“ And what were you to do in London?” 

“T was to find a countryman of ours, who was 
to get me a passage to France. But nobody we 
met in the street knew him, and no one could 
understand what place it was I asked for ; and if 
we had not met a little German boy with an 
organ, I do not know what we should have done. 
But somebody always comesin time. God sends 
him. Father told us that.” 

“ And the little German boy took you to your 
countryman ?” 

“Yes; and morethan that. He bought some 
bread with a penny as we went along, and we all 
sat down on a step and ate it. Then, when we 
met our countryman, he gave us a whole hand- 
ful of copper money, and a paper to the captain 
ofa ship. It was late before we got there, and 
we were so tired, that I could hardly get my 
brother along. But the captain was so good as 
to let us sleep oa the deck.” 

“Your mother was in Germany ; how did 
you get to her?” 

“ Oh, we walked ; but not always. Sometimes 
We got a cast in a wagon; and when we were 


What were you doing 


very hungry, and would not lay out our money, 
we were always sure to get something given us 
to eat.” 

Such was the tale of the little girl-protector 
of the feeble mother and the seven-year-old bro- 
ther. They had spent the last of their money 
at Boulogne, so a small sum was collected for 
them. They were landed once more in London, 
and then, like the shadowy figures in the “ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ they passed on their way, and 
were seep no more by those who had been so 
kind to them on board the steamer. 

When I read thissimple story, I could not help 
feeling very sorry that some one- of the persons 
who had given this poor mother and her chil- 
dren food and money, did not also help them to 
find an, American vessel, and ask the captain 
to comfort them in their long and cheerless 
voyage to that land where the toiling husband 
and father was waiting for them. 

We may hope, however, that the God who 
had protected them so far, still watched over 
them. You see that Beldina trusted in Him, 
and had been taught so to do by her father, and 
God has promised never to forsake those who 
put their trust in Him. She sail, when in her 
sorest need: ‘ But somebody always comes in 
time. God sends him. Father told me that.” 
She was helped sometimes by those almost as 
poor as herself. Even the little German boy 
bought some bread with a penny, and, small as 
was the quantity, it was divided among the three 
hungry travellers. 

In many and many an instance besides that 
of the poor widow who cast into the treasury of 
the temple the two mites which were all her 
living, has that Saviour, who approved her act, 
seen and blessed the deeds of mercy and self- 
denial wrought in the humble homes of this nine- 
teenth century. 

“He that hath pity on the poor, lendeth to 
the Lord.” 

snaieccneniilpiaietinins 
EVIL HABITS. 

During the first thirty years of his ministry, 
my father (says Dr. Hallock) smoked and 
chewed daily. One morning, when about the 
age of sixty, be found the lads he was fitting 
for college, each with a long pipe, pleasing 
themselves with the curling smoke. He be- 
lieved they were formiog an injurious habit, 
and that duty to them and their parents re- 
quired him to arrest it. But how could he do 
it, while he smoked himself? He said to them, 
“ Now, all quit smoking, and I will.” It was 
done, and done effectually. A few months after 
this, on returning home, I found he had quit 
chewing also. I asked him if it was not more 
self-denial than was necessary, at his years, and 
remarked that the aged often seemed to enjoy 
the moderate use of tobacco, “TI will have no 
such habit, that L cannot master,”’ was his reply. 
[t was parental influence, early exerted, that, 
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under God, guarded me from all these evil 
habits. I would not be the slave of any one of 
them, and beg you to call on parents to guard 
their children against these evil habits. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MO. 11, 1862. 


CHANGES IN THE DiscrpLine.— It is haz- 
ardous to attempt alterations inthe Discipline in 
times of commotion and defection in the Society. 
There is then great danger of being misled by other 
motives than the requirings of Divine Wisdom.” 

Freely admitting the truth of these senti- 
ments, which we find in a late number of a co- 
temporary journal, we present them for the seri- 
ous consideration of our readers, in connection 
with an effort now in progress to make radical 
changes in the Discipline of Philadelphia Year- 
ly Meeting. 

Ever since the Meetings of Ministers and 
Elders were established, it has been a settled 
principle that they should not be permitted to 
exercise any legislative or executive power over 
the members at large. Hence we find, in the 
Discipline, a positive rule that “none of the 
said Meetingsof Ministers and Elders are to in- 
terfere with the business of any Meeting for Dis- 
cipline.”” 

Among the rules adopted by the Yearly Meet- 
ing for the transaction of its own business, we 
find it expressly stated that “ The Certificates 
of such Friends, members of other Yearly Meet- 
ings, who, from a religious concern, are drawn 


” 


to attend this, are to be read herein.” The pro- 
priety and necessity of this are plainly manifest 
when we remember the object of furnishing cer- 
tificates to such Friends, and also the fact that 
none but members of our religious Society are 
permitted to attend Meetings for Discipline. It 
appears, however, that a circumstance occurred 
at the Yearly Meeting in 1800, which brought 
the subject under special consideration, and it 
was referred toa Committee,who reported in 1801 
the rule which we have quoted. No further diffi- 
culty arose until the year 1846. During the 
intervening period, when Ministers or Elders 
of other Yearly Meetings came to Philadelphia 
to attend the Yearly Meeting, their minutes or 
certificates were always read in that Meeting, 
and also in the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
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Elders, although there is nothing in the Disei- 
pline requiring them to be read in the latter 
meeting. As this meeting is regularly held on 
Seventh-day, preceding the Yearly Meeting for 
Discipline, for this reason and for no other, cer- 
tificates are read in the former meeting before 
they are read in the latter. There is no rule of 
Discipline, nor any thing contained in it, con- 
ferring authority upon Meetings of Ministers 
and Elders to decide what certificates shall be 
read, or shall not be read, in Meetings for Dis- 
cipline. On the coutrary, as we have shown, 
the former meetings are prohibited from inter- 
fering in the business of meetings for discipline, 
while it is expressly directed that the certifi- 
cates of Friends who attend the Yearly Meeting 
under religious concern are to be read init. As 
a necessary concomitance, persons whose certifi- 
cates were not of a character to be legitimately 
read, could not properly be permitted to sit in 
the Yearly Meeting, and this meeting undoubt- 
edly alone possesses the power to decide upon 
the character of certificates addressed to it, and 
with what Yearly Meetings it will hold fellow- 
ship and correspondence. Itshould be remarked 
also that Friends, who are not Ministers or 
Elders in other Yearly Meetings, may have a 
religious concern to attend Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, and as it would not be admissible for 
them to attend the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, nor to present their certificates to it, 
these certificates would necessarily, under the 
rule of Discipline, be read in the Yearly Meet- 
ing without having been read previously in the 
Meeting of Ministers and Elders. This, of it- 
self, is sufficient proof, if no other existed, that 
the latter meeting was never authorized to judge 
what certificates should be read in the Yearly 
Meeting. 

The secession from New England Yearly 
Meeting occurred in 1845. In the following 
year, ministers belonging to that meeting came 
to Philadelphia under religious concern to attend 
this Yearly Meeting. On the Seventh-day pre- 
ceding, they sat in the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders, which refused to read their certifi- 
cates. Two bodies, each claiming to be New 
England Yearly Meeting, then existed. To de- 
cide which of these was the true Yearly Meet- 
ing was a question not within the jurisdiction of 
the Meeting of Ministers and Elders, but it be- 
longed exclusively to the Yearly Meeting itself. 
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To this meeting, therefore, the certificates and 
the decision in respect to their reception, should 
have been referred. Instead of pursuing this 
course, the Meeting of Ministers and Elders not 
only refused to read the certificates, but actual- 
ly withheld them from the Yearly Meeting for 
Discipline, by retaining possession of them, and 
thus preventing the bearers from offering them. 
This assumption of power by the Yearly Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Klders—not only unauthor- 
ized by, but in direct violation of the Discipline,— 
has been repeatedly exercised since that time; 
and last year it was extended so far as to reject 
a certificate which was presented by a Minister 
belonging to N.York Yearly Meeting, and to pass 
by, unnoticed, when offered, the Certificate of John 
Hodgkin, from the Yearly Meetiog of London. 
The subject was, however, subsequently intro- 
duced to the Yearly Meeting by a member, and 
in the long discussion that ensued, those who op- 
posed the reading of the certificates, strenuously 
advocated the right of the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders to decide what certificates should be 
read in the Yearly Meeting, on the ground that 
ithad been in the practice of doing so. But the 
certificates were at last read, it being shown, too 
clearly for denial, that the Discipline required 
them to be read. The action of the Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders being thus very properly 
disregarded, the only course open to those who 
wish for nou-intercourse with other Yearly Meet- 
ings was to attempt to expunge the rule of Dis- 
cipline which requires certificates coming from 
them to be read in Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing. The Representatives from the Quarterly 
Meetings were accordingly constituted a Com- 
mittee to consider the subject and make report 
in the 4th month next. A further object was, 
evidently, to invest the Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders with the power, which they have 
been exercising without authority, to interfere 
with the business of a Meeting for Discipline. 
In view of such a manifest and radical depar- 
ture from long established principles as the pro- 
posed changes would be, and considering also 
the object contemplated—which is to place the 
Yearly Meeting under the control of a small, 
and really self-appointed body—well may we re- 
gard the attempt as not only “ hazardous ” in 
this time of “‘vommotion and defection in the 


Society,” but also as unauthorized by “ Divine 
Wisdom.” 
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In designating the Meeting of Ministers and 


Elders a self-appointed body, we refer to the 
fact that no Friend can become a member of 
it, as a Minister, unless a Preparative Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders, or the Elders of a 
Monthly Meeting of Discipline, agree to propose 
the acknowledgment of his gift in the Minis- 
try, to the Monthly Meeting ; and a Quarter- 
ly Meeting of Ministers and Elders approves of 
that acknowledgment; and that no Eider cau 
be appointed by a Monthly Meeting without the 
approbation of a Quarterly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders. It is not our present purpose to ques- 
tion the general propriety of this mode of record- 
ing Ministers aud appointing Elders, but its result, 
in times of commotion and party feeling, is un- 
deniably unfavorable to the best interests and 
the harmony of the Society, and clearly indi- 
cates the inexpediency of so altering the Dis- 
cipline as to authorize the Meeting of Minis- 
ters and Elders to determine questions which 
belong, on the established principles of its or- 
ganization, to the Yearly Meeting itself. 

The effort now made to take from the Year- 
ly Meeting the right to decide what certifi- 
cates shall be recognized as issuing from sound 
bodies in connection with other Yearly Meet- 
ings, and to confer the power upon a small! select 
body, is clearly designed virtually to deprive 
the highest legislative and judicial tribunal 
known to our discipline, of one of its most im- 
portant functions. For nearly half a century 
no one seems to have questioned the propriety 
of submitting to the body of Friends at the an- 
nual meeting. the evidences which Friends from 
other Yearly Meetings might be prepared to 
offer, that they were present with the approval 
of the meetings to which they belonged. But 
now, when many small bodies professing to be 
Yearly Meetings of our religious Society have 
sprung up, it is gravely proposed that the duty 
of deciding which of them shall be recognized 
and which rejected, shall, in the first place, be 
determined by a select body to whom all inter- 
ference with the proper business of a meeting 
for discipline has been expressly and strictly 
forbidden. One of the most important ques- 
tious which can occupy the attention of a de- 
liberative assembly, is thus to be taken out of the 
control of the Yearly Meeting. In fact, so 
plainly does this proposal look to the assump- 
tion by the Select meeting of the powers kereto- 
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if adopted it may well be questioned which is 
to be regarded as the supreme and which the 
subordinate. 

















ae 
Kanzas.—Our friend Thomas H. Stanley, 
writes under date of 12th mo. 20th, that with 
the exception of sickness in some families, 
Friends in the southwestern part of Kanzas 
“ have mostly been getting along middling well.” 
They hold meetings for worship in three places ; 
at John Moon’s, five miles west of Emporia, at A. 
Hinshaw’s, half a wile east, and at T. H. Stan- 
ley’s, twelve miles northwest of Emporia. A 
school is taught ina part of T. H. Stanley’s 
house, and is attended by several Indian chil- 
dren, who are learning very well. TT. H. Stan- 
ley says :—‘‘ I think many of the Indians are 
making a little advancement iu civilization. 
They have worked more than heretofore ; several 
tents have been camped near us since last Sixth 
month. We have made nearly 1200 gallons of 
molasses, and as the Indians are very fond of it, 
they were very ready to help us in making it.” 

The government agent for the Kanzas tribe 
of Indians recently informed T. H. Stanley, that 
their locations are to be fixed this winter and 
next spring, and houses are to be built and farms 
improved for them as soon as practicable. Most 
of them are very destitute at present, as they 
have not yet received their annuity from the 
Federal Government. 
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Frienps 1n Norra Caronina.—Through a 
letter, dated the 8th of 12th month last, written 
in North Carolina and addressed to a Friend in 
Richmond, Ind., we learn that N. C. Yearly 
Meeting was held, at the stated time, in the early 
part of the 11th month, and although not as large 
as usual, it was a good meeting. 






































No one was in 
attendance from any other Yearly Meeting, ex- 
cept Nathaniel C. Crenshaw, of Virginia. The 
accounts are very brief, but it appears, so far as 
the writer of the letter knew, that Friends in 
North Carolina “have not been molested, nor 
have they suffered in the maintenance of their 
peaceable principles,” but were “ getting along 
comfortably and quietly.” 
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A Friend who is compiling a Tract of narra- 
tives of persons who have learned to read under 
adverse circumstances, or without much aid from 
teachers, wishes the account of the sailor or 


























fore vested in the Yearly Meeting at large, that 
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soldier who became blind and “ poulticed his 
fingers ’’ to enable him to read books printed for 
the blind. Any person who will send a copy to 
the Office of Friends’ Review will confer a favor. 








Marriep, at Friend’s Meeting, Raysville, Henry 
Co., Indiana, on the 27th of 11th mo., 1861, Joun C, 
Teas, son of Thomas 8, and Sarah C. Seas, to Isa- 
BELLA, daughter of Nathan and Sarah Ann Parker. 

Also, at same time and place, Exzazar B. Hiatt, 
son of Asher and Sarah M. Hiatt, of Minnesota, to 
Eunice §., daughter of Thomas S. and Sarah C. Teas, 
All members of Raysville Monthly Meeting. 


, at Friends’ Meeting, Mill Creek, Ind., on 
the 5th of 12th month, 1861, James M. Sranuey, of 
Richland Monthly Meeting, Ind., son of George and 
Jemima Stanley, to AsenaTtH Osporn, daughter of 
David and Anna Osborn, the latter deceased. 


—, at Friends’ Meeting House, (situate on 
Poplar Ridge, ) on the 5th of 12th mo., 1861, Samugn 
Bout to Ann PowE.L, both members of Scipio Monthly 
Meeting, New York. 


~————+—~en > 


Diep, on the 27th of 9th mo. last, Lucrnpa H., wife 
of Isaac B. Hodson, in the 23d year of her age; a 
member of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Hendricks County, Indiana. 


, at the residence of William T. Hadley, on 
the 7th of 10th month last, Srvon N. Stantey, aged 
about 7 months, son of William C. and Elizabeth J. 


Stanley, the latter deceased, of Mill Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


, on the 6th of 4th month, 1861, near Hills- 
borough, Ohio, Samvet Corrin, in the 81st year of 
his age; an esteemed Elder of Clear Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

This dear friend was visited at an early age with 
the day-spring from on high, but having a strong 
natural will, many and strong were his conflicts, (yet 
he was often heard to say his perceptions of right 
were as clear at times, at that age, as ever they were,) 
before a full resignation of self was accomplished, 
and he was enabled to walk in the path that no ‘‘ fowl 
knoweth, and the vulture’s eye hath not seen,” as 
he was several times heard to quote. By his exam- 
ple and timely admonitions, exhortations and warn- 
ings, he showed himself to be an Elder worthy of 
double honor in the church, and he was a man of 
scrupulous honesty and sound judgment in business 
transactions among men. 

He suffered much bodily pain for a few days before 
his death, but gave ample evidence to those around, 
that all was peace within, having said occasionally, 
for some months, that he thought his time was short, 
and that he was ready to go at any time. 


——, on the 25th ult., in Grant County, Indiana, 

Ruopa, youngest daughter of Nathan and Guly 
Coggeshall, in the 6th year of her age. 
, on the 13th of 1st month last, near Cadiz, 
Henry County, Indiana, Hannan PRESNALL, senior, 
in the 86th year of her age; a member of Duck 
Creek Monthly Meeting. 

She was very much afflicted the last two years of 
her time, being unable to attend meetings for more 
than a year, which she felt to be a great privation. 
She was favored with a strong mind and remarkable 
memory, and was very particular and careful to re- 
late things that had passed just as they really were. 
Her last illness was attended with great bodily suffer- 
ing, but she manifested much patience and Christian 
resignation, frequently saying that she saw nothing 
in her way, and that she had done her day’s work in 
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the day time, and felt prepared. It may be truly 
said that her end was peace as regards herself. 

Diep, on 5th mo. 6th, 1861, in Grant County, Ind., 
Mary, wife of Quincy Baldwin, in the 34th year of 
her age; anesteemed member of Back Creek Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Ind. 

—, on the 22d of 4th month, 1861, Exizazera, 
* daughter of William and Miriam Cox, the latter de- 
ceased, in the 30th year of her age; a member of 
Back Creek Monthiy Meeting. 


~~ 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE FARM. 


The Managers of, Haverford College wish to Let 
the Farm—about 160 acres—on the Ist of 4th month 
next, or procure the services of a Farmer to cultivate 
it. Address Joseph Potts, 109 N. 10th St., Philad’a., 
or apply to Haydock Garrigues, near the College. 


—_—__——-~er—- ____— 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The Semi-Annual Examination of the Students will 
begin on Second-day, the 27th inst. The Term will 
close on the 29th. The Summer Term will begin on 
Fourth-day, 2d mo. 19th. Applications for admis- 
sion may be made to JosepH Ports, Agent, at the 
Office, No. 109 N. 10th St., or to 


CHARLES YARNALL, Sec. of the Board, 
Ist mo. 4th. No. 126 South 12th St. 


tee 
SEASONABLE HINTS ABOUT PERSONAL 
COMFORTS. 


A thin shawl may be made warm by folding 
a newspaper inside of it. The paper is impervi- 
ous to the wind and cold air from outside, and 
prevents the rapid escape of the warm air from 
beneath it. Every one knows that the heat of the 
body is carried off much more rapidly in a high 
wind than ina calm. The wind blows away the 
heat evolved from the body; but in a perfectly 
still air this heat remains and constitutes an at- 
mospheric envelope so nearly of the same tem- 
perature with the body itself, that the latter is 
not so quickly robbed of its natural heat. 

There are some very interesting facts about 
the body in its power to make and contain the 
heat which are familiar to all when told, but 
which are seldom thought of in daily experience. 
For example, the body will hold a great deal 
more heat than it gets from its own furnaces. 
The stomach is a furnace, and our food is the 
fuel. It keeps up a uniform temperature in the 
blood equal to about 98 degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer. If the stomach could consume 
food fast enough to maintain the heat, the body 
could not be frozen by any extreme cold. But 
in proportion to the severity of cold to which the 
body is exposed, is the rapidity with which it 
loses heat. Some substances taken into the 
stomach make a hot blaze much sooner than 
others, as brandy. To put brandy in the sto- 
mach is like putting pitch under a steam boiler. 
It soon buras out, and the greater heat injures 
the furnace. 

We say that the body will hold more heat than 
it gets from its own furnaces. Heat is measured 
by degrees. Oa going out from a warm room the 
body will immediately begin to lose its heat, and, 


' 


‘ties and its surface often become 
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it must part with a certain number of degrees be- 
fore it can get to feel cool. The direction has 
sometimes been given—‘Don’t hug the stove, 
if you are going to set out on a cold journey.” 
But experience says—do hug it. Get in as 
many degrees of heat as you can carry, if it is 
500. Then wrap yourself up well, and you can 
economise these 500 degrees through a long 
ride. But if you had taken only 100 degrees 
at the start, they would have been exhausted mid- 
way of the journey, and then you would have be- 
gun to feel cold. Nevertheless, it is an unhealthy 
habit to accustom one’s self on ordinary occa- 
sions to more heat than is usually needed. This 
is a very common fault, and bears on the pocket 
as well as on the health. One may easily get 
the habit of requiring two or three more blank- 
ets on a bed than are necessary. Some families 
will burn twice the fuel that others do and en- 
joy less comfort. 

The extremities of the body get cold first, 
often toa painful degree, while the trunk is 
warm. But so long as the trunk keeps warm, 
in a person of common vigorous health, there 
is little fear of * catching cold” by aching toes 
or fingers. In rail car riding, it is much safer 
for the health to let the toes ache than to allow 
the lungs to feed on the air around the stove. 

When you set out on a long journey, if you 
are liable to suffer from cold toes, which many 
people do in spite of “rubbers, ” fold a piece of 
newspaper over your stocking, which you can 
readily do, if your boots or shoes are not irra- 
tionally tight. This is better than “ rubbers,’ 
which are, in fact, very cold comforters in ex- 
treme, while they make the feet sweat in mode- 
rate weather. The main use of India-rubber 
over shoes is to keep out water, and for that 
they are second only to a stout, water proof, 
first-rate calf skin boot. There is nota more 
extremely unwholesome article of wear made 
than the high-topped rubber boot. It makes the 
foot tender, especially to children, gives an ugly 
gait, and when left off in any weather, the 
wearer is liable to “ catch cold.” The shoemaker 
is the best friend of the human foot, when his 
leather and stitches are honest. 

Although the body can take in a greater 
number of degrees of heat than it gets from its 
own furnace, the stomach, yet its capacity is 
limited in this respect. For example, when 
the hand is warm, you cannot hold it in the air 
of a hot oven for a second; but when it is cold, 
and especially when damp also, you may hold it 
there for some time without feeling the heat 
very sensibly, and fora long time without being 
obliged to withdraw it. And so of the whole 
body. It appears, then, that the body may 
carry less, as well as more heat, than the quan- 
tity supplied by its own furnace. Its extremi- 
painfully 
cold. 

In winter, a traveller occasionally finds ina 
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sensitiveness of disease, he may require more 
than in health. 
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will last a whole winter. 
of securing inward warmth, 
ditional weight of a thicker garment. 
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An indifferent, milk-and-water per- 
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and sleep under a load of blankets at night. 
One without any mental purpose, (unfortunate- 
ly there are such,) though in vigorous health, 
is much more liable to catch cold than a spirit. 
ed, delicate body bent on some positive pursuit. 
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MAN CARED FOR MY SOUL.” 








While waiting for the train, my sister and I 
walked upon the platform. We were presently 
joined by an elderly gentleman, with whom we 
were slightly acquainted. After a few cursory 
remarks, as the conversation turned upon the 
sustaining power of God, our companion related 
the following incident : “Some time since, I 
was travelling in Switzerland. 
a brilliant day, I was anxious to see the last 
rays of the setting sun. I mounted a hill, and 
struck with admiration at the glorious coloring 
around me, | longed for a companion to unite 
with me in praising the Sun of Righteousness 
thus visible in the beauties of creation. A dis 
tunt whistle from a peasant returning to his 
home quickened my steps, but his speed far ex- 
ceeded mine, and he was quickly out of sight. 
The rosy tints were also fading, giving place to 
the decp shadows of evening. As I descended 
the height, I walked close to a hedge which 
bordered a deep ravine. The sound of voices 
from beueath arrested my attention ; and, look- 
ing through the bushes, | beheld a body of men, 
wearing the appearance of banditti, at their even- 
ing meal. Here, I thought, is an opportunity 
of ‘making known the plan of salvation ; but my 
timid, bashful nature suggested the temerity of 
such an effort. One so totally defenceless as | 
was could not be called upon to face such a gang 
so I moved on slowly, still listening to their 
rough language. Dissatisfied with | my owo 
cowardice, a went near an opening in the hedge, 
to take another view; my foot trod upon unsafe 
ground, and I came ‘down with the crumbling 
earth into the midst of the dreaded party. I 




















































































































































































































hotel a deficiency of bed covering, or in the 








The newspaper for which he 
paid two cents on the car, spread under the 
upper cover, will be equal to an additional 


A piece of silk oil-cloth, stitched in the folds 
of a shawl, is more flexible than the paper, and 
It has the advantage 
without the ad- 


The constitutional vivacity and temper of a 
person has much to do with his endurance of 
For this vivacity is a sort of nervous fire 
that lessens the sensibility to outward im- 


son, without energy and force of will, is at the 
mercy of ~~ cold blast that sweeps round 
He, and especially she, has no de- 
fence but t to wear several shawls during the day, 






At the close of 






now felt God had decided for me, and realised 
the truth of the following lines : 


‘ Let faith suppress each rising fear, 
Each anxious doubt exclude ; 

Thy Maker’s will has placed thee here, 
A Maker wise and good.’ 


“¢*A booty! <A booty!’ shouted the marau- 
ders. With a strength not my own, I echoed, 
with an undaunted voice, ‘ A booty! A booty 
such as you have never received before!’ An 
unpleasant expression passed over their faces. 
L heeded it not, feeling assured I was God’s am- 
bassador. ‘Yes,’ 1 exclaimed, ‘1 bring you 
good news, glorious news, of a powerful Friend, 
who is able and willing to save both body and 
soul.’ A tall, dark-featured man took up my 
words. ‘Save my soul! No one has ever cared 


tur my soul; I have been a castaway from my 
birth.’ Opening my pocket-bible, | repeated 


from memory (for there was no other light but 
such as the starry firmament gave) suitable in- 
vitations, exhortations and promises. Oh! how 
quick and powerful is the word of God, discern- 
ing the thoughts and intents of the heart, im- 
parting light, life, and hope! Finding the at- 
tention of my hearers riveted, [ conclu ied with 
this verse: ‘This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners.’ With heartfelt 
pleasure I heard a union of voices ery out, ‘ Let 
us shake hands upon that!’ ‘Let us, also,’ I 
said, ‘go to the Fountain of all strength, and 
ask God to confirm our resolutions.’ They unan- 
imously knelt down under the blue vault of 
heaven. Upon rising, the dark-featured man 
begged a favor of me. ‘W ill you give me your 
Bible? ¢ Will you promise,’ | asked, ‘to read 
it with prayer?’ ‘I will,’ he answered. ‘Three 
years after this interview, 1 was accosted bya 
respectable-looking man in Piccadilly. ‘ Excuse 
the liberty of tue inquiry, sir. Have you visited 
such a Canton in Switzerland, in such a year?! 
And do you recognize this book ?” producing 
from his pocket my well-worn Bible. Answer- 
ing in the affirmative, he then grasped my hand, 
and said, ‘This gift has been blessed to my 
soul ; ; and often have I prayed that I might meet 
you on earth, to thank you for this inestimable 
boon.’” After thanking our companion for this 
interesting account, we ‘hastily took leave to se- 
cure places in the train. 


** Cast down thyself, and only strive to raise 
The glory of thy Maker’s sacred name. 

Use all thy power that blessed Power to praise, 
Which gives thee power to be, and use the same.’ 


Moravian. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


The Honolulu Commercial Advertiser says :-— 


Persons, and even old residents, speaking about 
these islands, are often unable to remember com- 
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full of weeds. The crops, as a whole, scarcely 
paid his labor. A good rotation would have 
safely given him one-third more, which would 
have been a clear gain, on an average, of at 
least $5 an acre, on about 50 acres, yearly— 
total, $250 a year. This loss repeated for 40 
years, and interest, would amount to more than 


mon place data. The siete facts relating to 
our group should be familiar to every one. 
Islands.—There are twelve islands in the 
group—seven of which are inhabited, the other 
"five barren, but visited by native fishermen. 


Population.— According to the census of 1860, 












the population was 69,800 ; of which 2,716 were 
foreigners. ‘The population of Honolulu and sub- 
urbs is 14,310 ; of which 1,639 are foreigners. 


ie ll rom Ranaiele (in a direct line) 
to Lahaina, 78 miles ; to Kawathae, 142 miles; 
to Hilo via Kohal» point, 215 miles; to Keala- 
keakua Bay via Lahaina, 180 miles; to Kau 

int via Lahaina and Kealakeakua, 220 miles. 
From Honolulu to Koloa, 125 miles. 

Channels:—The Kauli channel is about 75 
miles wide ; the Oahu and Molokai channel, 24 
miles; Molokai and Maui channel, 10 miles ; 
and the Hawaii channel 22 miles wide. 























Area.—The area of Hawaii has been estimated 
at 4,000 square miles, Maui at 600, Oahu and 
Kauai, each 520; and the area of the twelve 
islands at about 6,000 square miles, or 3,840,000 
acres. 


tem 
FORTUNES SUNK. 


We know a farmer over sixty years old, who 
has worked hard for more than forty years. He 
began with a good 150 acre farm given him, but 
subject to an incumbrance of about one-third its 
value. This wasa good start. He is, after a 
lapse of forty years, still in debt. He is temper- 
ate; had he not been, his farm would have gone 
long ago. He has worked hard; had he not, he 
must have failed. He has been economical, in 
its common meaning, or he never could have 
kept even with his creditors. 

What, then, has kept him back in the world ? 
We have figured up, and found that he bas vir- 
tually sunk three good estates, by a want of 
Manayement. 

First. In wintering his cattle and sheep. He 
kept, generally, about 20 cattle and 100 sheep. 
The cattle trod about three tons of hay under 
foot each year, and consumed half a ton each, 
extra, by exposure to the winds, in all 13 tons, 
worth $91. This exposure of cattle and calves 
reduced their size and market value one-third— 
annual increase, 6 head, and average value lost, 
$8 each—$48. Ten per cent. of his sheep and 
lambs were lost by want of shelter, and the clip 
was diminished 25 per cent. from the same cause 
—total loss on sheep, per annum, $50. The 
whole yearly loss on cattle and sheep was, there- 
fore, $189. In forty years this anuual loss, with 
‘compound interest, would amount to about 
$35,000. Thus one fortune has been sunk. 

Se -condly. In a want of good rotation of crops. 
He raised wheat after wheat, oats after oats, and 
corn after corn, because the stubble was most 
easily plowed, till his land was exhausted, and 




























$50,000! This was the second fortune sunk. 


Thirdly. In raising crops of weeds. Some of 


his pastare fields had a heavier growth of mul- 
leins, rag-weed, johnswort, and thistles, than of 
grass; consequently, at least half his land was 
wasted to grow them. On 50 acres of pasture, 
at least $2 each were yearly wasted, to say no- 
thing of the loss of grain by the Canada thistle 
patches, in retarding growth and preventing 
clean harvesting, and his greatly diminished 
crop of corn by fox-tail and pig-weed. The 
annual loss from weeds was, therefore, at least 
$100—the amount of which, with interest, in 
40 years, would be $20,000. The third 


fortune. 


There are several other items of bad manage- 


ment that might be added, but these will do at 
present. 


If any one doubts these estimates, let him ex- 


amine carefully the amount raised by one of our 
best and thriftiest farmers, and from this amount 
deduct what is produced by a poor manager ; 
then calculate compound interest, adding in 
the yearly loss, for 40 years, (the period of ac- 
tive business,) and he will probably find that on 


150 arable acres, not merely the $110,000 have 


been virtually nk. but a much larger sum. 


If, however, the yearly loss should be much 


less, all we ask is that the reader may take that 
diminished amount and go carefully through 
the calculation, and he will doubtless perceive 
why some men get rich at the business and 
others do not.—Annual Register of Rural 


Affairs. 


A WORD IN BEHALF OF FARMERS’ SONS. 


+ tem 


Farmers, did you ever think what a lonesome 


business farming can be, and often is, made for 
your boys, just by your unsociability ? Do you 


talk with your sons as you go to and from and 
while at work ? Or do you work in dreary, un- 
cheered silence, unless a neighbor chances to 
come along or help you a day, ‘and then suddenly 
recover the faculty of speech and flow of spirits ? 
Do you know your boy’s subjects of thought? 
his pet plans? and would he confide to you or 
advise with you about any new plan or idea? 
Do you complain that your son “ takes no in- 
terest’ in your work, and at the same time do 
you take no interest in his plans for pleasure 
and profit? Do you help him make his “ bow 
and arrow,” or his “ trucks,” or his sled? or 
does he have to construct these out of your sight 
and enjoy them by stealth, for fear of receiving 
a reprimand from you for this waste of time? 
Do you commend his good endeavors, or do you 
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reprimand him on every slight occasion, without 
any manifestation of your appreciation of his dili- 
gence ut other times ? 

There is nothing so terribly discouraging as. 
this perpetual fault-finding without any com- | 
mendation, and yet, who can not call to mind 
many fathers who so rarely commend their sons, | 
that it is thought to be said ironically when by 
chance a word of satisfaction with their conduct 
is uttered. Farmers’ boys feel this more from 
the fact that they are almost constantly with 
their fathers. They can not, like village boys, 
meet companions at night after their work is 
done, and ‘‘have a good time,” nor can they 
every few days see some show, fireman’s parade, 
or entertaining curiosity, that mayserve them for | 
subjects of thought when at work in silence. 
The farm is their world, and if the farmer does | 
not try hard to make himself the companion of | 
his boys, to not only seem, but to be interested 
in whatever interests his sons, to make the hours 
of work a “pleasant sociable time,” instead of a 
silent, dreary drag, and if he does not by con- | 





son is not as old as himself, with a lifeti 
recollections for his mind to feed upon. 

Think of this thing, fathers, and observe your 
son's conduct, and if you find that he feels any 
more confidence that he shall find sympathy and 
encouragement and assistance from any one else 
than from you, your duty to him as a father has 
not been discharged.— Muine Farmer. 


me of 
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AN AFRICAN MERCHANT. 


Is all the money spent by Great Britain in 
the suppression of the slave-trade lost? Let 
the following fact reply. Years ago, a little 
black boy was stolen from his home in Africa, 
and carried away captive into the Yoruba Country, 
After enduring much suffering, and narrowly 
escaping being offered as a human sacrifice, he 
was, when about sixteen years of age, sold asa 
slave™to the Portugese. No one can describe 
the horrors of the slave-ship into which the 
young African was forced, with hundreds of 
fellow-slaves. After being some days at sea, 


sulting with them, and asking for and talking|the slaver was seen by a British man-of-war, 


over with them their plans and suggestions, and 
by proper commendation, encourage them to bet- 
ter efforts in the future, why should he be sur- 
prised to learn some morning that his son had 
become tired of the farm, and “stepped out” 
to try the broad untried world outside ? 

How many fathers, whose boys leave home 
just as soon as they can, might justly blame only 
their own reserve for their sons’ discontent. 
Boys are very much like men, and how can they 
be contented and happy while working day after 
day in silence, only when the parental mouth is 
opened to reprimand some error of omission or 
commission? Noone wonders that the slaves of 
the South are not contented, and do not feel an 
interest in their work; and many a farmer 
treats his boys, so far as companionship is con- 
cerned, just as if they were slaves. He does 
not do this because he does not love his boy, 
though it seems so to the child; but he has 
“put away childish things” so far that he does 
not appreciate the feelings of youth, and then 
the boy is his own, and he does not feel under 
any social obligations to him. I verily believe 
that boys who “live out” will average to be 
more contented, and to have more reason to be 
contented, than farmers’ boys who live at home, 
so far as companionship with and commendation 
from the father is concerned. 

Let any one observe in his own neighborhood, 
or still better, observe carefully his own boys, 
and he will at once be convinced there is here 
a great evil, and one to be especially observed 
in the farming community. People who labor 
hard are apt to become cold and reserved. The 
work of the farmer is usually very suggestive of 
the most pleasant and instructive interchange of 
words, and in the quiet monotony of hoeing one 
hill after another, the father forgets that the 





and, after a good chase, was secured as a prize. 
The vessel was taken to Sierra Leone, and the 
slaves liberated. The poor boy, to whom we 
refer, was apprenticed to a European merchant. 
By diligence, attention and perseverance, he 
proved a valuable servant, and, on the expiration 
of his apprenticeship, he was employed in vari- 
ous stations of trust by English merchants. 
Step by step he advanced. He sought and 
found Divine help and guidance. Through the 
kindness of Thos. Dove, he was enabled to begin 
business on his own account, and God has pro:- 
pered the work in his hands. He is now one of 
the most influential of the Sierra Leone mer- 
chants. He is one of England’s best customers, 
importing into Africa as he does many thousands 
of pounds’ worth of our manufactures. John 
Ezzidio, of Sierra Leone, for such is the name 
of the gentleman whose career we have briefly 
sketched, is not only promoting commerce, but 
we rejoice to add, is using his influence and 
his money in extending the blessings of the 
Gospel amongst his countrymen. Let America 
emancipate her slaves, and we feel assured that, 
even in a commercial point of view, she will be 
the gainer.— The British Workman. 





Rom. viii. 26.—‘‘ Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our 
infirmities : for we know not what we should pray for as 
we ought; but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us with groanings which cannot be uttered,’’ 


Though sleepless nights and weary days 
Awhile my portion be, 

Teach me, oh Lord, in prayer and praise 
To lift my heart to Thee. 


In prayer, for faith and patience still, 
For hopes that soar above, 

For meek submission to thy will, 
Conviction of thy love. 


Se ee Oe OR 
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In praise, for mercies left me yet, 
With grateful thoughts to share; 

Oh, teach my heart to feel the debt 
My tongue cannot declare. 


My only hope—a child of earth,— 
For praise or prayer of mine, 
Must be, that these derive their birth 
From thy pure grace divine ! 
— Barton. 
atin clita a 


AT THE POOL. 


‘*Oh, never was sorrow like mine,’’— 
So thought he who lay at the pool— 
‘¢Through ages of trouble I pine, 
None cares if I’m never made whole. 
From season to season I wait, 
The summer and winter roll round, 
Yet sad, and still sadder ’s my fate, 
No hope for the friendless is found.” 


Thus weary with waiting, and faint, 
Despairing of friendship or cure, 

He poured out his doleful complaint, 
Nor dreamed of a friend at the door. 

‘* Wilt thou be made whole ?’’ said a voice, 
While pity expanded his breast ; 

‘Alas |’? said the sufferer, ‘‘ no choice 
Remains for the hopeless, but death.”’ 


‘Arise up and walk, thou art whole ; 
Go, take up thy bed and remove, 
No longer remain at the pool, 
Acknowledge the cure from above.’’ 
Thus spake the good stranger, and passed; 
The sufferer was straightway restored, 
And victor o’er sorrow at last, 
lie walked, he rejoiced, and adored. 


Oh! thou that hast waited in tears, 
Theangel of grace to descend, 
Come, banish thy sorrow and fears, 
And welcome this heavenly friend. 
Tis Jesus, thy Saviour and Lord, 
How kindly he speaks to thy soul; 
What love is revealed in his word, 
Saying, ‘* Wiltthou to-day be made whole ?”’ 


———_- + see 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien IntTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
26th ult. Some time must yet elapse before we 
can learn the reception in England of news of the 
action of our government on the case of Mason and 
Slidell, and its effects upon public sentiment there. 
At the date of our present advices, some additional 
troops had been dispatched to Canada, and others 
had been ordered to be ready to embark, but it was 
said no more were likely to be placed under orders 
until hostilities should be actually declared. The 
Admiralty had issued a notification that instructions 
had been sent to protect British shipping in the 
China and India seas. 

Richard Cobden, in a*letter declining to attend a 
public meeting at Brighton, strongly advocated arbi- 
tration in the dispute with the United States, and 
Says that the object of all rational men and true 
Patriots should be to enforce on the government the 
principle of mediation on the terms of agreement 
made at the Paris Congress; that the true test of 
the disposition of the American people would be the 
expressed willingness on the part of England to 
resort, if necessary, to mediation ; and that should 
such a conciliatory step meet no favorable response, 
«ll the powers of Europe would be ranged on the 
side of Europe. The Times editorially disputes these 
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arguments, and insists that no ground for arbi- 
tration exists; that if the seizure of the prisoners 
was the act of the American government, or be now 
adopted by it, it is an act of war; if disowned, the 
sincerity of such disavowal must be shown by re- 
pairing it. It is impossible to negotiate in the former 
case, and the latter has not yet arisen. The Daily 
News, while asserting the necessity of satisfaction 
for the violated rights of England, says it would be 
obviously harsh and unjust to refuse to hear what 
America has to urge on the legal points at issue; 
and that any difficulty could probably be removed 
by a little frank intercourse and explanation between 
the two governments; failing in which, America 
should propose arbitration, and England would not 
be justified in refusing. It denounces the tone of 
insult and menace adopted by some journals. The 
general tone of the press indicates an increase of 
strength in the party opposed to a war, and in favor 
of arbitration. 

France.—lIt was stated that the government had 
addressed a circular to the European Powers, de- 
claring that the arrest of Mason and Slidell was con- 
trary to the principles which are regarded as essential 
to the security of neutral flags, and stating that this 
opinion had been submitted to the Cabinet at Wash- 
ington, in order to induce it to make concessions 
which the French government considered indis- 
pensable. 

The Senate has agreed, by a vote of 132 yeas to 
1 nay, to the Senatus consultum embodying the 
changes proposed by the government, relative to the 
manner of voting the budget, and the suppression of 
the power of granting ‘‘supplementary credits”’ 
hitherto exercised by the Emperor. 


Iraty.—Ratazzi had tendered his resignation of 
the Presidency of the Chamber of Deputies, but the 
Chamber unanimously expressed a desire that he 
should retain the post at least until the close of the 
session. 


Inpia.—The export of cotton from Bombay to 
England, during the past year, amounted to 920,000 
bales. 

Cuina.—Advices from Canton are to 11th mo. 15th. 
The American Minister, A. Burlingame, had arrived 
there, and subsequently left for Shanghae, on his 
way to the capital. A few foreigners had been in- 
vited to visit Pekin. The rebels were near Ningpo, 
and the inhabitants were fleeing to Shanghae, where 
the alarm had subsided. Hong Kong was reported 
to be invested by the rebels. 


Mexico.—Intelligence has been received via 
Havana that on the 16th ult., the Spanish squadron 
took possession of the fortress of San Juan d’Ulloa at 
Vera Cruz, and that the city was evacuated the next 
day by the Mexican troops without firing a gun. The 
Governor of Vera Cruz issued a proclamation a few 
days previously, stating that the government had 
ordered the evacuation of the city and fortress, in 
case of invasion, and prohibiting Mexican subjects, 
from the time that any foreign force should disem- 
bark, from holding any communication with the 
interior, or vice versa, without passports, or com- 
municating with or furnishing provisions to the 
invading force, and denouncing as traitors all who 
should fail to take up arms in defence of their 
country. The Spanish general, on landing, also 
published a proclamation to his troops, and one to 
the people, the latter being to the effect that his 
troops had come thither only to demand satisfaction 
for the breach of treaties and for outrages committed 
against their countrymen, and to obtain guarantees 
against similar wrongs in future, and promising pro- 
tection to peaceable inhabitants. Martial law was 
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at once proclaimed in the town and all other parts 


that might be occupied by the Spaniards. 


Domgstic.—Advices from San Francisio to the Ist 
inst., state that extensive freshets have occurred 
throughout the valley portion of the State, destroy- 
ing more property than any previous ones had done. 
Sacramento and Stockton, which had suffered from 
recent floods, have been partially overflowed again, 
without much additional damage. 


Mason and Slidell, with their secretaries, were 
taken ‘rom Fort Warren, on the Ist inst., by au 
American steamer, and carried to Provincetown, Mass., 
where they were transferred to a British steamer 
which had been sent thither to receive them. 


About 240 U.S. soldiers, who have been in confine- 
ment at Richmond, were released on the 3d inst., in 
exchange for an equal number liberated by the 
government. Most of them were taken at the battle 
of Bull Run. Congressman Ely, of N. Y., has also 
been exchanged for C. J. Faulkner, formerly Minister 
to France, who was arrested on his return as dis- 
loyal. 

A mass meeting held at Great Salt Lake City, on 
the 6th inst., elected delegates for the county to 
meet delegutes from other counties in convention on 
the 2Uth inst., to draft and adopt a constitution and 
form of State government, to be submitted to the 
people for acceptance or rejection. Congress will be 
memorialized during the present session for the ad- 
mission of Utah into the Union. 

The steamer Vanderbilt, U. S. transport, has 
brought trom Port Royal 3697 bales of Sea Island 
cotton, and information that on the lst inst., Gen. 
Stevens, with 450v men, advanced on the mainland, 
and took possession of the rebel batteries at Port 
Royal Ferry and Seabrook. The batteries were 
demolished, and part of the force was then with- 
drawn, the rebels having previously fallen back to 
their stronger fortifications. A Charleston paper 
states that a Federal force had landed in North 
Edisto inlet, and seized a station on the railroad be- 
tween Charleston and Savannah, but we have no 
such account from any other source. The coast 
from South Edisto river to Warsaw Sound, south of 
the mouth of the Savannah river, is understood to be 
in possession of the U. S. troops and squadron. 
Vessels laden with stone have been sunk in Charles- 
ton harbor, so as to obstruct the main channel. 

An expedition, including a number of gun boats, 
supposed to be intended to proceed down the Mis- 
sissippi, has been for some time organizing at 
Cairo, Ill. It is reported that numerous submarine 
battcries have been placed by the rebels in the river 
between Columbus, Ky., and Memphis. ’ 

No important movement has occurred in Kentucky 
or Missouri since last week’s account. 

A regiment of U. 8. troops, which was guarding 
the baltimore and Qhio railroad some distance 
above Harper’s Ferry, was driven off by a superior 
rebel force, on the 4th inst., and obliged to retire 
to Haucock, on the Maryland side of the river. The 
rebels then destroyed a portion of the railroad. Sub- 
sequently they fired shells across the river at the 
town, with the object of driving out the U.S. troops, 
the latter responding in like manner, but without 
much effect on either side at the latest reports. 


Concress.—The Senate, on the 2d inst,, adopted 
sundry resolutions as follows: requesting the Presi- 
dent, if not incompatible with the public interest, to 
furnish all correspondence since the Paris Congress 
of 1856, relative to neutral and belligernt rights on 
the ecean; instructing the Finance Committee to 
inquire into the expediency of establishing a distinct 
bureau of the Treasury Department, to regulate and 
control mints ; instructing the Military Committee to 
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inquire into the necessity of modifying the acts of 
last summer increasing the military status of the 
United States; asking the Secretary of War for a 
statement of the numbers and stations of cavalry 
regiments, and whether it would be better to con- 
vert those not yet mustered in, into infantry; and 
calling on the -ame Secretary for the reports of the 
Sanitary Commission on the health of the army. 
Kennedy, of Md., presented resolutions of the Legisla- 
ture of that State, protesting against any interference 
by the general government with slavery in the 
States. On the 6th, the credentials of B. Stark, ap- 
pointed Senator from Oregon, to succeed Senator 
Baker, decvased, being presented, Fessenden, of 
Me., moved to suspend the administration of the 
oath, and to refer the credentials, with certain 
papers impeaching the loyalty of the member elect, 
to the Judiciary Committee. An earnest debate 
ensued, and at length the credentials and papers 
were laid on the table for the present. A resolu- 
tion was adopted instructing the Post Otlice Com- 
mittee to inquire into the expediency of laying a 
tax on intelligence conveyed by telegraph; alsoa 
joint resolution desiring the President to procure an 
exchange of prisoners taken from the privateer Jeff. 
Davis for prisoners taken from theUnited States army, 
and one authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to allow coffee and tea, warehoused before the passage 
of the recent act raising the duties thereon, to be 
withdrawn on paying the duty under the former 
act, and to refund duties collected on such goods 
under the late act. The Pension Appropriation bill 
was passed. A bill was introduced to repeal all acts 
granting bounties to fishing vessels. A bill to 
abolish the franking privilege was introduced on the 
7th. The bill to increase the number of cadets of 
West Point was debated and rejected. The bill 
offered at the extra session to punish frauds on the 
Treasury, was taken up and recommitted to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

In the House, Vallandigham, of Ohio, on the 2d, 
asked leave to offer a resolution calling on the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to report at an early day the 
sum total of the present floating debt of the United 
States, as nearly as it can be ascertained or estimat- 
ed, and also, as far as practicable, the several heads 
under which it may be ranged ; and also one direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to report the 
amount of importations of tea, coffee and sugar for 
the past and current fiscal years, to the 1st inst., and 
the amount of duty collected on each, since the 5th 
of 8th mo, last ; butobjection being made, they were 
not received. On the 6th, a resolution was adopted 
instructing the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia to inquire int» the expediency of establishing a 
Steam Fire Department. R. Conkling, of N. Y., 
called attention to the fact, that on the second day 
of the session, a resolution was adopted, requesting 
the Secretary of War to inform the House whether 
any steps had been taken to discover who was re- 
sponsible for the battle at Ball’s Bluff, in answer to 
which, the Secretary reported only a remark of the 
General-in-Chief, transmitted through the Adjutant- 
General. This response he characterized as evasive, 
and offered a resolution declaring that the answer is 
neither responsive nor satisfactory, and directing the 
Secretary to reply further. He sustained it by some 
very severe remarks. An earnest debate followed, 
in regard to the power of Congress to inquire into 
such matters, which some members questioued, and 
finally the resolution was adopted by a vote of 79 to 
64, A joint resolution explanatory of the recent act 
imposing duties on tea, cotfee and sugar, was passed. 
The correspondence on the Trent case was communi- 
cated by the President on the 7th, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 





